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The Forests of the National Domain. 


HE small company of forward-looking people who, 

in the face of almost universal apathy, had been 
for years urging the necessity of some rational sys- 
tem of management for the forests on our national domain, 
felt greatly encouraged ten years ago when President 
Arthur was moved to mention the subject in one of his 
annual messages. We have no systematic forest-policy 
yet, not even the beginning of such a policy, but we are 
no longer surprised or unduly elated over the fact that men 
in places of high authority consider the matter worth talk- 
ing about, at least. President Cleveland, like his imme- 
diate predecessors, in his message to Congress, which 
assembled last month, strongly advised that some adequate 
protection should be provided for the areas of forest which 
had been reserved by proclamation, and he also recom- 
mended the adoption of some comprehensive scheme of 
forest-management. He condemned the present policy of 
the Government of surrendering for small considerations 
immense tracts of timber-land which ought to be reserved 
as permanent sources of timber-supply, and urged the 
prompt abandonment of this wasteful policy for a con- 
servative one, which should recognize in a practical way 
the importance of our forest-inheritance as a vital element 
of the national prosperity. 

The House of Representatives, too, has taken prompt 
action upon Mr. McRae's bill, entitled, An Act to 
protect Public Forest Reservations. The provisions of 
the bill are simple. It authorizes the employment of 
the army to patrol these reservations, as has been done 
effectively in the Yellowstone Park and in the Yosemite 
Valley, and it empowers the Secretary of the Interior to 
make regulations in regard to their occupancy, to utilize 
the timber of commercial value they contain, and to pre- 
serve the forest-cover from destruction. It also empowers 
the Secretary of the Interiorto cut and sell timber on non- 
reserved lands under the same rules as those made for the 
forest reservations, provided that it shall be first shown 
that such cuttings shall not be injurious to the public in- 
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terests. The bill had some unfortunate features, but any 
system which regulates the use of public timber is better 
than the indiscriminate plunder that has been going on 
hitherto, and the authorization to use the military for pro- 
tective purposes is altogether commendable. The bill was 
amended, however, so as to strike out, if we understand it 
correctly, the provisions relating to non-reserved lands, and 
it restricts the sale of timber on the reservations to trees 
that are dead or mature, thus limiting skilled forest prac- 
tice, instead of authorizing trained foresters to make their 
own selection, and, worse than all, it grants free supplies 
of timber from the reservations to miners and settlers. 

It is to be hoped that when this measure comes before 
the Senate that its original features will be restored. In 
its present form it does little more than to expose the 
timber on the reservations to new dangers. We are 
judging, it is true, from the newspaper accounts, and the 
published text of the bill may show that the amendments 
are not so bad as they seem. If military protection is 
assured, that is one step forward, but if such protection is 
made possible only when the War Department shall con- 
sider it worth while, it is a very short step, indeed. No 
doubt, any measure which gives the assurance of efficient 
policing of the reservations, or efficiently controls the cut- 
ting of public timber, is to that extent a gain, but we cer- 
tainly want something more definite and decisive than the 
McRae bill as it now stands. 

And, while measures of this sort are being prepared 
and pressed for passage, why shall we not take immediate 
steps to examine this magnificent forest-property of ours 
in a more thorough manner than has yet been done, so that 
we can obtain facts to guide us in framing future laws, or, 
at least, to enable us to administer them intelligently? 
Seven years ago we urged the withdrawal of all these lands 
from sale until a comprehensive report should have been 
made by some commission capable of deciding what lands 
to sell and what to hold forever in forest, and we then pro- 
posed that, pending such a report, they should all be put 
under military protection. Why not provide for such a 
commission now, and begin the investigation at once? 
This work would not interfere with the adoption of any 
protective policy, and certainly we can get no laws which 
go farther and deeper, and furnish a comprehensive sys- 
tem of forest-management until we have secured posses- 
sion of forests to manage. The appointment of such a 
commission need not be deferred until the passage of a 
protective law. Its creation would be entirely independent 
of other action. The work of the commission certainly 
would not obviate the need of forest-protection. It would 
be in quite another field to furnish facts as a basis for 
future legislation which shall embrace a detailed manage- 
ment of the forests. If such legislation were devised at 
once, the very first thing done by the officials created under 
it would be to make just such a forest-survey as a com- 
mission would make. This means that the appointment 
of such a commission as we contemplate would not dis- 
turb the administration of any law, but would in every 
way be in harmony with it, and help to carry out its spirit. 

The nation holds these magnificent forests in trust for 
future generations. We certainly cannot know too much 
about their extent, their value and their character, and we 
cannot learn these things too soon. No Congressman who 
opposes other forest-laws need object to the inauguration 
of such a survey, because a commission can do nothing 
except to disseminate knowledge and furnish facts as a 
foundation for future action. Even if every recommenda- 
tion of the commission should be rejected, we can think of 
nothing which would be a more powerful stimulus to pub- 
lic opinion than a comprehensive report upon our forest 
resources. The discussion which would be aroused by 
such a report, with its accompanying recommendations, 
would be an educational force of the highest value, and 
our only hope for legislation, immediate or in the future, 
depends upon the creation of such a public sentiment as 
will compel action. 
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Utility and Landscape. 


NE of the most important of problems in landscape- 
art is the reconciliation of structural utility with the 
beauty of scenery. It would seem that the problem would 
solve itself if every structure could be built so as to be 
in the highest degree both durable and practical. The 
Romans were not an artistic people, and in their great 
engineering works, like bridges and aqueducts, it is prob- 
able that they gave little thought to the esthetic effect 
which such constructions would produce. But the rules 
that experience has shown to be the proper ones to follow 
in masonry are those that combine substantial construc- 
tion with harmonious relations of parts to each other and 
to the mass, so that good proportions in line and form are 
always secured. Hence, the Roman works which survive 
in many parts of Europe, by reason of their stable en- 
gineering qualities, are almost invariably picturesque and 
beautiful features of the landscape. And to-day even the 
rudest stone bridges in the New England countryside, 
whether dating back for a century or of recent origin, 
never fail to delight the eye by fitting naturally into the 
elements of the landscape. 

Doubtless the reason that the average wooden building 
is so ugly is that we have not yet learned the requirements 
for the most suitable forms of wooden construction, and 
the same may be said of such engineering works of iron 
and steel as the hideous railway bridges that mar the land- 
scape of this country from ocean to ocean. The old-time 
farmhouse, with walls shingled and weather-beaten, seems 
to belong to its surroundings as naturally as a lichen- 
covered rock, and where curved lines are employed in 
metal construction, as in the great buildings of the World’s 
Fair at Chicago, the effect of aérial grace in the fine, light 
springing lines is often fascinating in its charm, and the 
magnificent scene-building of that dream of one summer 
demonstrated its possibilities for artistic agreement with 
classic forms in architecture. 

It is so frequently the case that the simple expression 
of the inherent purpose of a structure in the most 
direct way produces the most agreeable artistic results, 
that this may be said to be the rule to be observed in 
aiming for those results. One of the most familiar 
examples is that offered by the great coal-sheds, which 
are such prominent features of the water-front in our 
maritime cities. Beauty is the last thing regarded 
in their construction. Yet they form elements of 
remarkable interest in the waterside landscape; built to 
perform a certain necessary service, everything about them 
is planned to meet the requirement in the most straightfor- 
ward way. The huge bulk of the structure, designed to 
contain enormous masses of coal, is impressive in its own 
enormous mass ; the projections, towers and scaffoldings, 
built just where they are wanted, are often highly pic- 
turesque in their effect, lined sharply against the sky, and 
reflected in the water ; the surfaces, grimy as they are, are 
not offensive in their hues, and are marked by rich plays 
of light and shade in the shifting sunshine, and by beauti- 
ful atmospheric effects, varying with the conditions of haze 
and mist, or of crystalline air; and the steamers, barges 
and sailing vessels, always lying alongside, complete the 
picturesque interest of the scene. 

The way in which maritime commercial conditions may 
enter into the charm of a landscape is exemplified in a 
scene like that at the head of navigation on the Neponset 
River, in the Boston suburbs, where the fresh water of the 
stream comes tumbling over a dam into the placid salt 
flood of the estuary and furnishes motive-power to a fac- 
tory on the bank ; on the other side the long slope of a hill 
is covered with handsome suburban villas, and at a busy 
wharf the slender spars of vessels rise against the back- 
ground of a bit of woodland close by the water, and wide 
levels of salt-marsh border the distant reaches of the river 
in its course to the bay. This incident of commercial 
utility in a landscape of exceptional beauty, far from form- 
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ing a disturbing element, gives a heightening accent to the 
tranquillity of the scene. 

There is a pseudo-zstheticism that affects to regard 
elements like these as vulgar and commonplace. But 
genuine artists take them seriously into account as of 
positive value in a landscape. When the question 
of designing the Strandway, the handsome shore-drive of 
two miles, now under construction, along the Old Harbor 
shore of Dorchester Bay, came before the Boston Park 
Commission a serious obstacle presented itself in the 
shape of a great coal-wharf, with an elaborate modern 
equipment. Mr. Olmsted reported that such a feature 
was by no means an undesirable thing; it properly 
belonged to the maritime spectacle, which the drive was 
designed to command, and would lend interest to the 
scene. In consequence, instead of taking the wharf, at a 
cost of probably more than $200,000, the drive was designed 
so as to pass outside and cross by a drawbridge a channel 
giving access to an enclosed dock. In the design of the 
esplanade and drive for the Cambridge bank of the Charles 
River, a similar problem of dealing with an interval of 
wharf property is solved by carrying the way behind the 
wharves in a manner that does not interfere with conve- 
nient access to them. 

A problem of utility more difficult to solve is that of the 
windmill. The old-fashioned windmill of four arms, like 
those of Holland, which occasionally survives along the 
New England coast and on Long Island, is always a pic- 
turesque element in the landscape. Two of these mills 
form attractive features of the beautiful ‘‘Anlagen” which 
have taken the place of the ancient fortifications at Bremen. 
But these clumsy old contrivances are of small efficiency 
beside the modern devices which have made wind-power 
of such a varied utility that their sales in the United States 
are numbered by the hundred thousand each year. Un- 
fortunately the too definite circles which their lines present 
make it impossible for them to be beautiful features of the 
landscape. With their enormous tails, or rudders, they 
give the effect of some form of prodigious insect hovering 
about the country. 

In many parts of the United States the modern windmill 
is now as distinctive a feature of the landscape as its pro- 
totype is in Holland, and is even more numerously repre- 
sented. It ministers to the convenience, and lightens the 
labors, of millions of people. In certain villages on Cape 
Cod, for example, almost every house whose owners are 
fairly prosperous has its windmill and is supplied with all 
the conveniences in the way of running water that a city 
family enjoys. And in Winchester, a Boston suburb of 
several thousand population, the high service division of 
the municipal waterworks is supplied by a large windmill 
at a very considerable annual saving over steam. 

With the perfection of the storage battery its power to 
generate electricity for domestic and other use will insure 
for the windmill a much wider employment in the future. 
It furnishes the cheapest form of all motive-power. With 
a device of such extraordinary value, effecting as it does 
now an economy of many millions of dollars annually, it 
would be folly to think of discouraging its use because of 
esthetic shortcomings. The true course is to see what 
may be done to improve it in this respect and give it a 
form which will unite efficiency with artistic character. 
To attain this end, economy of construction must be 
kept in view as the main consideration, for without 
this popularity could not be looked for. In existing 
devices a remarkable economy is already reached. But, 
owing to its inconstancy, wind-power has not been 
studied as other forms of mechanical energy have been, 
and it is not unlikely that forms may yet be devised that 
at a given cost may develop a much greater amount of 
power than is obtainable from devices now known. The 
hope is that the ends of use and beauty may be reconciled 
in the shape which these more efficient forms may take. 
The artist and the engineer should codperate for this pur- 
pose. Ifa windmill, acting in a horizontal plane, could be 
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made as efficient as the perpendicular form now prevail- 
ing, it might be practicable to give it a design good in 
proportion, perhaps tower-like in character, and in har- 
mony with the landscape of which it must necessarily be 
a conspicuous feature. Possibly much may be done to 
improve the perpendicular form ; but it must evidently be 
developed upon quite different lines from the old-fashioned 
windmill, for lightness and simplicity in construction are 


. required in order to secure the greatest amount of energy 


at a minimum of cost. The circular form is, of course, 
essential to efficiency, and must be retained. In lightness 
and strength great advances have been made by the sub- 
stitution of steel for wood. Still greater advances would 
seem possible by the use of aluminum, which, being ex- 
tremely malleable, would seem to be the most suitable 
substance for very thin wind-surfaces. Being non-corrosive 
in nature the metal could be used in its natural color, and 
its light and silvery appearance might produce an agree- 
able, though novel, effect, not unlike the gleaming of white 
sails on the blue water. Again, much may perhaps be done 
to give the supporting structure a more graceful and at- 
tractive form, and a pleasing effect might be produced by 
the training of climbing plants over it. At all events, in 
view of the increasing prominence of the windmill in our 
landscapes, the subject seems worth the attention of com- 


petent artists. 


Boston. Sylvester Baxter. 


Christmas in the Pines. 


HE Pines just now remind one of Florida rather than 
of New Jersey. I never remember to have seen as 
much freshness in a ramble here at Christmas-time as now 
appears, and I can hardly realize that these are winter days. 
The foliage is so green and the berries so bright and plump 
that it is difficult to associate them with shriveling frosts. 
Not a flake of snow has fallen, and many warm rains have 
served to keep up the illusion that somehow this is a be- 
jated section of summer. The woods are always fragrant, 
but now they do not exhale the rich odor of fallen leaves, 
but the subtle, living aroma of growing Pine-trees, and the 
spice of shrubs and herbs, which is always so refreshing. 

The creeping plants have taken on some of the most 
brilliant hues. The slender Running Blackberry, Rubus 
hispidus, is a study ; some of its leaves are a brilliant scar- 
let, others purple and crimson, while many still retain their 
deep green hue. The low Sand Blackberry, R. cuneifolius, 
is also holding its leaves, but these are mostly green. The 
Swamp Rose, too, is green and full of bristly fruit; the 
Dwarf Wild Rose is conspicuous with its abundant smooth 
red hips and its persistently green leaves, and the Wild 
Strawberry covers the ground in places with a carpet of 
such varied color as to defy description. Some of the Thorns 
are holding their foliage as well as their fruit, especially 
Crateegus uniflora, which looks much like an evergreen 
with its thick shining leaves. 

But the crowning glory of the Pines at this time is found 
in the Heath and Holly families. The deep green, glossy 
foliage of the Laurel was never more handsome than now. 
Cassandra is showing its flower-buds in all the axils of 
the small evergreen leaves. The Sand Myrtle, Leiophyl- 
lum, another pretty little shrub among the Heaths, has an 
abundance of dark shining leaves, and when not too 
crowded it has the aspect of a much-branched miniature 
tree. Gaylussacia dumosa is still covered with its thick 
glossy leaves, quite like an evergreen, and so are many of 
the Andromedas and Leucothées. Possibly the long drought 
of summer has something to do with the unusual persis- 
tence of the leaves of the deciduous shrubs. When the 


early autumn rains came, many of the spring-flowering 
species blossomed, and new leaves put out, which are 
not yet ready to loosen their hold. But many of the old 
leaves, too, still remain on the branches as if they had 
determined to become evergreen or had forgotten to ripen 
and fall. 
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The trailing plants in the Heath family are no less 
attractive. The Cranberry, with its red fruit and lustrous 
little leaves running through beds of moss, has a sprightly 
look that harmonizes well with the wild flavor of its ber- 
ries. The Trailing Arbutus is showing its clusters of 
buds, all ready for blossoming next spring. The ber- 
ries of the Creeping Wintergreen were never larger than 
they now are and never glowed with a deeper scarlet, and 
the leaves of the running Chimaphilas were never more 
thick and substantial. The ever-welcome Holly displays 
its brilliant berries in clusters of unusual sizé, and its rela- 
tives, Ilex verticillata and 1. levigata, with fruit equally 
bright, have never carried a heavier Christmas crop, while 
the shining leaves and black fruit of I. glabra are quite as 
attractive. 

Cone-bearing sprays of fragrant Pine, and the Cedar, 
with its small blue-gray cones, and the fruit of the Sweet 
Gum in handsome round heads on long stalks, can be 
arranged so easily into beautiful combinations that one is 
tempted to carry them away by the armful for Christmas 
decorations. The Mistletoe, with its yellowish green 
leaves and white berries, is here, too, and has a fascination 
for most people, but I must confess that many of the other 
evergreens in the Pines are far superior to this in my 
esteem. Some of the Lycopodiums are highly ornamental, 
especially L. obscurum, which is so like a little tree, and 
L. alopecuroides, with its more stout and thicker stems, 
can be woven with good effect into almost any arrange- 
ment of Christmas green. The long, curved, grass-like 
leaves of Xerophyllum are effective, too, when mingled 
with other evergreen leaves, and so are the infinitely 
varied seed-vessels in their sober colors, the cones of the 
Pine family, Rose hips and other fruits, in bright tints, all 
of which the Pines now offer in unstinted measure. 

Vineland, N. J. Mary Treat. 


Foreign Correspondence. 
London Letter. 


ScHOMBURGKIA RHINODORA, var. KimBaLiiana.—This plant 
was named by Reichenbach in 1888, in compliment to Mr. 
W. S. Kimball, of Rochester, New York, in whose collec- 
tion it first flowered, producing “a long-branched raceme 
bearing numerous light. purple flowers.” A plant of it was 
shown in flower last week by Messrs. H. Low & Co., at 
the meeting of the Royal Horticultural Society and received 
an award of merit. It has narrow pseudo-bulbs eight 
inches long, hollow, as in all Schomburgkias, and the 
leaves are six inches long, thick and leathery. The scape 
is erect, two feet long, in this case bearing only one short 
branch, The flowers are clustered about the apex of the 
scape and each one is two inches across, with narrow 
oblanceolate segments colored bright purple, with a dark 
crisp margin on the front of the folded lip. It belongs to 
the same section of the genus as S. Tibicinis, and is prob- 
ably as difficult to flower. 

SERRATOSTYLIS MODESTA.—This is a new genus of Orchids, 
which first flowered in the collection of Sir Trevor Law- 
rence, at Burford Lodge, in February of last year, and was 
first described in the Kew Bulletin, 1894, p. 158. It was 
sent to Mr. O’Brien from the Andes of New Granada by 
Mr. F. C. Lehmann. Mr. Rolfe, who described it, places it 
next to Brassia, although in some of its characters it re- 
sembles Trichopilia and Ornithocephalus. It has linear- 
oblong smooth pseudo-bulbs two inches long, each bear- 
ing a single, broadly lanceolate leathery leaf, seven inches 
by two inches. The scape, which is developed from the 
base of the mature pseudo-bulb, is nodding, seven inches 
long, crowded with flowers in which the segments are 
equal, spreading, forming a star an inch across, colored 
light red-brown, margined with pale yellow, the small 
narrow lip being whitish yellow, with a few purple lines. 
The column has a pair of wing-like auricles and fimbriated 
top and an elongated beak-like rostellum. The linear front 
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lobe of the lip and this elongated rostellum are the most 
peculiar characters of the genus. -A figure of it, prepared 
from a second plant exhibited at a meeting of the Royal 
Horticultural Society a few weeks ago, is published in the 
Gardeners’ Chronicle this week. It belongs to the modest 
or purely botanical section of cultivated Orchids, and was 
accordingly awarded a botanical certificate by the Orchid 
Committee. 

Cympipium Tracryanum.—Baron Schroeder again electri- 
fied the Royal Horticultural Society by showing this week 
a magnificent inflorescent from his unique specimen of 
this grand Cymbidium. It was about three feet in length 
and bore twenty-one flowers. There is an opinion held by 
some authorities that this plant is a natural hybrid between 
C. giganteum and C. grandiflorum (Hookerianum), and 
certainly the character of the flowers gives support to this 
view of its origin. As the two supposed parents have, I 
believe, already been successfully crossed, we shall know 
in time. In any case, C. Traceyanum is the king of all Cym- 
bidiums. 

Kive1a Notoxiana.—This is a pretty greenhouse plant 
which deserves to be better known. Probably it has hith- 
erto failed to attract the notice of horticulturists because it 
has always been treated as a stove plant and has proved 
unsatisfactory. In a cool house, however, it behaves very 
differently. There are plants of it at Kew now a foot across 
crowded with healthy foliage, and the branches are termi- 
nated with racemes of flowers something like Achimenes, 
but the corolla has one large front lobe, a labellum, in fact. 
The color isa rich gentian blue, with a blotch of yellow at 
the base of the lip. In Ceylon this plant is common at an 
elevation of 5,000 feet, occurring in great abundance in wet 
places in gullies, and, according to Mr. Nock, of Hakgula, 
it is always in flower. The natives eat the stems boiled, 
and they are also used in making curries. K. Notoniana 
is described in the Flora of British India as an annual with 
small flowers. At Kew it is a perennial, and the corolla is 
over an inch across. It is a Gesneriad and is allied to 
Boea and Cyrtandra. 

Harpy Bamsoos.—A series of articles on these plants is 
appearing in Zhe Garden from the pen of Mr. A. B. Free- 
man Mitford, C.B., M.P., who has a large collection of 
hardy Bamboos in his beautiful garden at Batsford, near 
Stratford-on-Avon. Mr. Mitford has been collecting and 
studying Bamboos for some years, and his observations 
are rich in practical suggestions for the cultivator as well as 
for the botanist. I believe it is his intention to republish 
his articles in book form, with illustrations. Bamboos for 
the outdoor garden in England have only lately received 
attention, but already the number that can be grown out- 
of-doors is extraordinary. At Kew there are between forty 
and fifty species and varieties which have stood our climate 
for two or three years. At Batsford the Bamboos are 
planted in large groups in various positions in the land- 
scape, and they promise to produce in a year or two an 
effect such as has never before been seen in England. 

A Liserat Girt.—A winter garden, which is to cost ten 
thousand pounds, has been offered by Mr. Henry Yates 
Thompson (whilom proprietor of the Pall Mall Gazette), 
and accepted by the Liverpool City Council for its largest 
and handsomest park—namely, Sefton Park. The house 
is to be octagonal, one hundred feet in diameter, with a 
curvilinear roof and a central dome rising to a height of 
seventy feet. The interior is to be planted with Palms, 
Tree-ferns, Bamboos, Camellias, Rhododendrons, etc., and 
the whole is to be planned with a view to its affording 

convenient shelter to frequenters of the park in showery 
weather as well as for a pleasant promenade in winter. 
The only condition attached to this generous gift is one 
which might be looked for from a man of Mr. Yates 
Thompson’s well-known advanced views—namely, that it 
should be open on Sundays as well as week days. 

Harpy Trees and Suruss.—The collection of trees and 
shrubs grown in the open air at Kew comprises some three 
thousand species. A list of them has been in preparation 
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for some time, and the first part of it is now published as 
“the first of a series of hand-lists of the collections of living 
plants cultivated-in the Royal Gardens, which it is intended 
to issue from time to time. . . . It is hoped that these lists 
will be of value in establishing an approximate standard of 
nomenclature, which is often much confused in gardens, 
and too frequently erroneous.” The part now published 
contains all the Polypetale (Ranunculaceze to Cornacee), 
and, with the index, fills 148 pages. 
Messrs. Eyre & Spottiswoode, the price being eighteen- 

pence. [A notice of this book appears on page 9 of this 

issue. —Ep. 

In 1768 there were 488 hardy trees and shrubs grown at 
Kew, where, even then, an arboretum had been a feature 
for some years. The collection gradually grew until in 
1845 over one hundred acres of what was then known as 
the “ Wilderness” were added to the gardens with a view 
to forming a national arboretum. In 1850 a nursery for 
hardy trees and shrubs was formed, and in 1870 a new 
pinetum was started. “The late Director, Sir Joseph 
Hooker (1865-1885), spared no pains to amass the most 
complete collection which could be formed of hardy 
woody plants. These were obtained from public and 
private correspondents and establishments at home and 
abroad, partly by purchase, partly by gift and exchange.” 
The present Director, Mr. Thiselton-Dyer, has continued 
the work of planting and improving the collections, which 
are now unquestionably unrivaled in regard to their com- 
prehensiveness. Kew is not an ideal place for an arbore- 
tum ; it is too near the bad influence of London smoke, and 
the soil is poor, in some places mere gravel, with the thin- 
nest crust of soil. Consequently some of the specimens 
are not of the healthiest character, still, taken as a whole, 
the collection is certainly without a rival. 

Some of the plants included in the list are only hardy in 
sheltered positions, such as against walls, and a few, al- 
though they are tried again and again, have invariably 
perished in severe weather. Such, for instance, are Rosa 
gigantea, R. berberifolia, [llicium floridanum and a few 
others. Generally, however, it may be said of all the plants 
included in the list that they are hardy at Kew. 

The nomenclature is, of course, that of the Genera Plan- 
darum and the Jndex Kewensis. It is to be hoped, now that 
we have a standard list, all who are interested will adopt 
it, and, by so doing, reduce the present woeful confusion 
in the names of cultivated plants. Horticulturists want a 
name only for a very simple purpose, namely, to identify 
the plant by, and it is desirable that the plant should bear the 
same name in every country the whole world over. This 
is asking a great deal, but it is certainly the end to be 
aimed at. 

In the list under notice there are 994 species and 640 
botanical varieties, and these have no less than 2,127 
synonyms. It has been a task of considerable difficulty, 
entailing much labor and care, to bring this lot of names 
into order, and Mr. Nicholson, the curator, whose knowl- 
edge of trees and shrubs is unrivaled in England, deserves 
the thanks of all who are interested in these plants for his 
share, the principal portion, be it said, of the work. It is 
only with the vast resources of Kew that such an under- 
taking could have been brought to a successful issue. 
When complete, and it is to be hoped that the remainder 
will soon be finished, the list will be of the greatest use. 
Each name is followed by the authority, a reference to a 
figure and the country of which the plant isa native. Then 
follow the synonyms. Thenames are printed only on one 
side of the leaves, this leaving space for additions. 

London. W. Watson. 


The dry rustle of the withered Oak-leaves is the voice of 
the wood in winter. It sounds like the roar of the sea, and is 
inspiriting like that, suggesting how all the land is sea-coast to 
the aérial ocean. It is the sound of the surf of an unseen 
ocean breaking on the forest like water on sand and rocks. It 
rises and falls, swells and dies away with agreeable alternation, 
as the sea-surf does.—T7horeau's Fournal, January 2, 1859. 
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New or Little-known Plants. 
Streptocarpus Dyeri. 


HIS is a hybrid between two of the largest mono- 
phyllous species, Streptocarpus Dunnii, an account 
and figure of which will be found in Garpen anp Forest 
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through the year till within a few weeks ago. The accom- 
panying illustration on this page is from the photograph 
of a specimen formed of three plants grown together in a 
pan, and which, when at its best, was one of the hand- 
somest and most striking flower pictures I have seen for a 
long time. . Each plant had a single leaf two feet long and 


Fig. 1.—Streptocarpus Dyeri. 


(vol. iii, page 609), and S. Wendlandii, noted in the 
last volume of GarpEN anp Forest (page 134), Both spe- 
cies were in flower together in the summer of 1892, when 
they were crossed with each other, the seedlings thus 
obtained flowering in the spring of this year and on all 


fifteen inches wide, colored rich olive-green above, vinous 
purple below, and clothed with soft hairs. The bright 
red-purple flowers formed a sheaf nearly two feet high. 
One specimen, a single plant, had an enormous leaf, from 
the base of which sprang six erect stout racemes, the tallest 
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thirty inches, the shortest twelve inches high, all crowded 
with flowers. There must have been at least one hundred 
open together. 

When properly treated this is a noble plant, quite excep- 
tional in its beauty and habit. Seeds sown in March will pro- 
duce flowering plants by April of the following year. They 
should be grown in light soil in an intermediate tempera- 
ture and a sunny position. In America they would prob- 
ably grow well and flower freely in the open air if treated 
as bedding-plants. The species ripen seeds freely, but 
these first hybrids do not. Streptocarpus Dyeri has not 
ripened any seeds with us, and, as the plants perish after 
flowering, to obtain the hybrid again the cross must be 
repeated. This, fortunately, is easily done. All the mono- 
phyllous species of Streptocarpus die after they have once 


flowered ; the others are all perennial. 
— Sern ce W. W. 


Plant Notes. 


Iris Patzstina.—Well distributed in the Holy Land, there 
grows a little: bulbous Iris of the Juno section, which flowers 
at this season. It has the usual ovoid bulb, with brown 
coating and persistent roots characteristic of the group. It 
can be flowered here only under glass. The small flowers 
are greenish yellow, not striking or specially attractive. 
The variety with purplish blue flowers known as ccerulea 
is much more attractive and much resembles I. alata, 
but has not the winged claws of that species and is inferior 
in size. The showiest Iris of the season is I. stylosa, to 
which we lately referred (vol. vii., p. 454). This species, 
if strongly grown outside during the summer, will now 
provide a supply of attractive fragrant flowers in a cool 
house. 

Jacopinia mMaGniFica.—This is one of the most floriferous 
plants of this season in the greenhouse. It is showy, too, 
and it is grown in quantities. on account of its compact 
habit and its general usefulness as a decorative plant. Old 
plants grown on from year to year do not make such good 
plants as those that are raised annually from cuttings. 
Therefore, when they are done flowering they can be thrown 
away, except a few that should be kept as stock plants. 
Cuttings takenin March root easily with the aid of a little 
bottom-heat. When rooted they are put into small pots of 
rich open soil and placed in a moist warm house until the 
end of May. Then they can be planted out in the garden 
in a sunny position. They require a liberal supply of water 
during the summer, and attention must be paid to pinching 
the young shoots so as to make them stocky and keep them 
from flowering. If properly treated, by the end of August 
they make handsome little shrubby plants, and should be 
then taken up and potted in rich light soil. They should 
be syringed often until they recover from the effects of their 
change. When the nights grow chilly in September they 
should be placed in a cool greenhouse where they will get 
an abundance of light. Ina short time they will be cov- 
ered with large clusters of showy reddish purple flowers, 
which grow profusely atthe ends of the branches, and the 
plants remain showy for a long time; the flowers do not 
last long after they are cut. 

CROTALARIA LONGIROSTRATA.—Mr. Cameron writes that this 
plant is now attracting attention in a cool greenhouse at the 
Botanical Garden in Cambridge. It is a Genista-like plant, 
introduced from Mexico a few years ago, and is not 
plentiful in cultivation yet; but when better known, he 
thinks, it will become a favorite as a cool greenhouse plant. 
It is a rapid grower, and does not make a shapely plant if 
it is not pinched frequently when the young shoots are 
growing vigorously insummer. Well-grown specimens are 
clothed abundantly with ternate leaves, and the orange- 
yellow, pea-shaped flowers are produced in terminal 
racemes. The plants ripen seed and can be increased either 
by seed or by cuttings; those raised from cuttings in 
spring make good winter-flowering plants. 

STIGMAPHYLLON CILIATUM.—This is a climbin 


plant from 
Brazil, and it is sometimes called the Golden 


ine, from its 
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yellow flowers, which at once suggest those of an Onci- 
dium, both in their form and in their color. It is a sum- 
mer-flowering twiner, and it was once thought to require 
stove treatment, but ordinary greenhouse temperature is 
what it needs, and in our southern and central states it will 
flourish out-of-doors and bear its bright blossoms in great 
abundance. When planted in a greenhouse its flowers 
cover the young shoots, and in autumn, if it is cut back 
hard, it will at once begin to make new wood for flowers, 
which will appear as soon as the lengthening days bring 
enough sunshine. If it is left, however, and cut back but 
slightly in the greenhouse, it will bear a few flowers all 
winter long. This plant does better when planted in the 
ground than when grown in a pot, and during the hot 
weather it needs to be syringed quite frequently to over- 
come the red spider. It is easily propagated by cuttings. 


Cultural Department. 


Germinating Nuts and Acorns. 


T° the amateur planter no class of the larger seeds of trees 
and shrubs causes more disappointments and elicits as 
many questions as do the various kinds of fruits known as 
nuts. The cause is generally a lack of knowledge, of proper 
treatment, or carelessness. It does not seem to be generally 
understood, although the fact has been stated over and over 
again in horticultural journals, that many of these seeds retain 
their germinative power for a comparatively short time after 
maturity, unless they find the proper conditions for their pres- 
ervation. The acorns of the White Oak, Quercus alba, for in- 
stance, often crack and sprout and show the so-called root 
before the fruit falls from the tree. If these acorns are gath- 
ered and allowed to dry for a few weeks before planting it is 
unlikely that any of them will grow. The same result follows 
in nature if they fall on ground which is hard and dry and con- 
tinues so for some time afterward, but if the ground is moist 
the radicle or incipient root will soon enter it and be secured 
from drying, unless the soil itself should be deprived of mois- 
ture. What is true of the White Oak is true ot other species, 
although often in a much less marked degree. Some of the 
Black Oak group, for instance, bear acorns which are slower 
in germinating and appear to preserve their vitality better 
under adverse conditions. It is destructive to the vegetative 
power of all acorns to collect them in the autumn and keep 
them uncovered in an ordinary dry room, to be planted in 
spring. But any of them may be preserved for months if 
simply packed or mixed with moist, but not wet, sand, soil or 
moss, and kept in a cool temperature, such as would prevail 
under a light covering of leaves or soil in the open air. Similar 
treatment must be given to Hazel-nuts, chestnuts and to 
Beech-nuts. In all cases care should be taken to mix in plenty 
of soil, or to place the nuts in layers so that they do not touch 
each other, and any tendency to heat and consequent mold- 
ing should be guarded against. Butternuts, walnuts and Hick- 
ory-nuts will not grow ven or at all, if allowed to become 
thoroughly dried or cured, although the kernels may preserve 
a fresh appearance for years after germinative power is lost. 
They will, however, keep their vitality much better and 
longer than acorns under the same conditions. 

As a rule, direct planting in the open ground as soon as the 
seed is collected is to be preferred, wherever practicable, for 
most kinds of nuts and acorns. Among objections to this 
system are (1) the liability of the larger nuts to destruction by 
squirrels, ot the thinner-shelled ones by mice and some other 
rodents, or by birds ; and 2) the action of frost in heaving 
the nuts out of the ground. Where the depredators can be 


: — against, the heaving action of frost may be obviated 


y acovering of leaves or boards laid over the seed. Some 
growers aim to plant after hard freezing weather has set in, 
because there is then less liability to disturbance by animals. 
In this system of planting an extra quantity of seed is required 
to allow for failures or mishaps, just as is the rule with many 
field crops. 

Walnuts, Hickories and Oaks generally form long tap-roots, 
and some persons consider it an advantage to have the seed 
planted where the trees are to remain permanently, as it is 
generally found expedient to cut the tap-root when transplant- 
ing. When the seed is planted where the tree is to remain 
experiments have shown that these undisturbed trees make a 
much faster , in their early years at least, than those 
whose main roots have been cut. In growing a limited num- 
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ber of these tap-rooted trees the seeds may be planted in shal- 
low boxes, when the roots will take a horizontal direction on 
reaching the bottom of the box, and they may then bé trans- 
planted without much injury. 

It is a very common mistake to plant nuts too deeply in the 
ground, From one to two or three inches is quite enough 
covering for hickory-nuts and walnuts, especially if the soil is 
compact. Enough soil to barely cover them will give better 
results than a covering six inches deep, provided the surface 
soil is not dry and is not allowed to become so until after the 
roots have penetrated the ground several inches. A few kinds 
of acorns will eed if merely left on the surface of moist, 
shaded soil, and most kinds will be sure to germinate if only 
the tips are pressed into moist ground and they are not 
allowed to dry. Enough soil to just cover the acorns is best 
in all cases. It will be found that a long descending stem, 
popularly termed the root, is produced before any ascending 
stem bearing leaves is visible ; and for two or three years after- 
ward the plants often seem to spend most of their energies in 
root-formation. This may be noticed paceerey in the White 
Oak, where the roots will grow several times longer and much 
thicker than the part of the plant above ground. The apparent 
growth of the plant at this period seems very slow, but after a 
good root-system is established the development of the little 
tree is much more rapid. 

The walnuts and Hickory-nuts and many kinds of acorns 
collected this autumn for planting, and which have not been 
subjected to unnatural drying, still retain their germinatin 
qualities ; but, if not planted at once, they should be maced 
where they will keep moist and cool during the winter. 

Arnold Arboretum. Ff. G. Fack, 


Notes on Lilies. 


AMONG the fifty or sixty species and varieties of Lilies grow- 

ing here, there are three Asiatic species, which, for me, 
have had more interest the past season than others, possibly 
owing to the fact that ner are rarer and more expensive than 
the average, but principally, I believe, from the fact that they 
have done so much better than I had reason to expect, judg- 
ing from my experience with other kinds under similiar cir- 
cumstances. The first of these was the new Lilium Henryi, 
which I secured late in the autumn of 1893, and the others are 
L. Nepalense and L. Wallichianum, var. superbum, received 
with a second supply of L. Henryi early last spring. I obtained 
the bulbs from England, but they were not, as I understood, 
taken from a nursery, but had just been brought into England 
from their native sdil. They must have traveled thousands 
of miles before reaching England, from which place they were 
reshipped, and by the time they reached me they must have 
been months out of the ground, and probably had been 
repacked two or three times. Yet they had not, apparently, 
suffered from their journey. They were in good order when 
received and showed no signs of decay. There was such a 
contrast between their appearance and that of some of the 
species from the Pacific coast, after a journey of only six or 
seven days, that I mention these items as among the distinct 
points in their favor. 

There was little difference in the results obtained with the 
three species. They all came up in due time after planting, 
sent up good vigorous stems with healthy foliage, and, ex- 
cepting two or three small bulbs that might not have bloomed 
had they been left in their original homes, bore good healthy 
flowers. Lilium Henryi, which was first discovered in the 
mountains of Ichang, of western China, a few years since, is 
especially vigorous in its growth. Its foliage is thick and 
healthy, and it seems to belong to a class as easy of culture as 
the Tiger Lily orcommon Meadow Lily. I cannot, of course, 
vouch for its hardiness, but even if it must be covered so as 
to exclude frost, or taken upin autumn, and, like other tender 
bulbs, wintered ina cellar, itis a great acquisition and should 
be in every good collection. Its flowers, in shape and size, are 
not much unlike those of the L. speciosum, and of a bright 
orange color, with a few purple spots. This Lily did not ma- 
ture any seed here, possibly owing to the fact that it was 
planted in the spring, and was consequently late in starting. 
I have the bulbs covered to exclude all frost and look for much 
earlier flowers next year. I suppose this heavy covering is 
not necessary in the case of well-established bulbs, but since 
itis the most expensive Lily I have, I will postpone any experi- 
ments as to hardiness until my stock is larger, or until the price 
declines. 

Lilium Wallichianum, var. superbum, is from the central 
Himalayas. The typical species is mentioned as a green- 
house plant in Nicholson's Dictionary of Gardening. It seems 








that this vaiie.y is much more tractable in cultivation than the 
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typical plant, and the flowers much superior in beauty. Mr. 
Goldring, in his London letter to GARDEN AND FOREST of July 
24th, 1889, says of this Lily: “It is, unfortunately, not hardy, 
but will prove a superb plant for the greenhouse.” If Mr. 
Goldring means that the bulb will not bear freezing, he is, no 
doubt, quite correct, but if he means that it is too tender for 
cultivation in the open air, my experience with it last summer 
would seem to contradict him. It certainly made a very thrifty 
growth with no better treatment than was given to othercom- 
mon kinds like L. Canadense, L, superbum, or L. tigrinum. 
The texture of its roots is very firm, and I think it will bear 
transportation, without injury, farther than most species. Its 
large trumpet-shaped white flowers, shaded with chocolate 
outside and delicate primrose-yellow within, are very attractive. 

Lilium Nepalense, which bloomed in England for the first 
time in cultivation in 1888, is also a native of the Himalayas, 
and, like the other, is said to be a tender greenhouse plant. 
But it grew here with as much strength and bore as, perfect 
flowers as any plant of L. tigrinum that had not been planted 
longer. The flower of this, though not so striking as some 
others, is, nevertheless, beautiful—white, with purple within at 


the base of the petals. 
Chariotie, Vi FH. Horsford. 


Propagating Ficus elastica. 


AMONG the more common decorative greenhouse plants 
there is probably none so hard to propagate as Ficus 
elastica. If only a few plants are wanted, they may be 
secured by mossing. This is done by removing a leaf from 
the shoot about a foot from the top, and making a cut 
from below the joint about an inch long, slanting in an upward 
direction and extending about half through the shoot. Sphag- 
num moss should be tied about the cut, and this must be kept 
damp. In about three weeks the roots will appear through 
the moss. The shoot should then be cut off just below the 
moss, and potted with the moss in a three-inch pot, and kept 
shaded for a few days until the roots get hold of the soil. If 
plants are wanted in larger numbers this method is too slow, 
as it is hard to obtain a sufficient number of points. The 
— then is to cut the stem into joints about an inch long, 
eaving a leaf on each joint, and from the side of the joint 
opposite the leaf the bark and a small part of the wood should 
be cut. The joints should then be inserted singly into small 
pots filled with moss anda little finesand, and these plungedina 
propagating-case in a good bottom-heat and kept moist. They 
soon make roots, and eventually throw up a shoot from the 
base of the leaf. When their shoots are about two inches high 
they should be shifted into larger pots, using a compost of 
equal parts of loam, leaf-mold and sand, and plunged in bot- 


tom-heat as before. When fairly started they grow rapidly 
d ttain size. 
"Taos ©. Y. ae William Scott. 


Romneya Coulteri.—It is pleasant to learn from your issue of 
November 21st that this most beautiful wild flower of the 
Pacific coast has lived through the winter in northern New 
Jersey. My observation of the habits of the plant as found 
wild shows that it isa perennial with biennial stems. On strong 
plants the new growths produce flowers freely the first year, 
sparingly the second year, and then die away. After removal 
plants must become well established and vigorous before any 
flowers can be expected. Doubtless, the preservation of the 
new growths through the winter would add to the strength of 
the plant the next year. I am very hopeful that Mr. Gerard 
will be rewarded with flowers next summer, and if so it will 


be a triumph for eastern horticulture. 
Los Angelos Calif. E. D. Sturtevant. 


Protecting Peach-trees.—Many experiments have been tried 
in attempting to protect Peach-trees during the winter by cov- 
ering them with canvas, corn-stalks or some similar material, 
or by applying some adhesive substance to the branches them- 
selves. Such attempts have never proven satisfactory, how- 
ever, and the only practicable means appears to be by laying 
the trees on the ground and covering them over with soil or 
coarse material of some sort. To many people this, like many 
other operations with which they are unfamiliar, seems a great 
task. Experience proves, however, that it is comparatively 
inexpensive in practice. In setting the young orchard on the 
college farm last spring this matter was kept in mind, and part 
of the trees were set with the roots spread out on opposite 
sides as much as possible, with the intention of laying these 
trees down every winter as long as they live, if it is found prac- 
ticable to do this. At least, it is hoped to determine how old 
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a tree must be before it becomes too unwieldy to handle in 
this way. To put down these young trees this fall was a very 
simple operation. Fifty-five trees were laid down and snugly 
covered with about four hours’ work, thus costing only about 
acentatree. Indeed, the ease with which it was done raises 
the question whether it would not be well to lay down all 
young trees for the first year or two, until they become thor- 
oughly established and better able to withstand the winter. Of 
course, the cost will rapidly oe with each succeeding 
ig Teo? trees reach their full growth. Fred W. Card. 


Chorozemas.—These New Holland plants are worthy of a place 
in every greenhouse, flowering as they do at a dull time of the 
year, when the last Chrysanthemums have disappeared. They 
are easily cultivated and readily propagated. Short, firm cut- 
tings, rubbed off with a heel and inserted in bottom-heat of 
seventy-five degrees now, will make nice plants in six-inch 
pots in a year’s time. For compost, good fibrous loam two 
parts, leaf-mold one part, and a good admixture of sharp sand 
will be found suitable when the plants reach a moderate size ; 
some well-dried cow-manure can also be mixed in the soil 
with advantage. The pots should be drained efficiently and 
the soil rammed firmly, as for Ericas and other hard-wooded 

lants. We have ms gone 2 seen Chorozemas trained on bal- 
oon trellises; treated in this way they make a very pleasing 
effect with their brilliant flowers and fresh evergreen leaves. 
They are also effective when trained to pillars and posts, and 
they are admirable as loose bush plants. They should not be 
tied up too tightly ; if the outer shoots are allowed to droop 
naturally they will hide the bareness of the lower part of the 

lant and almost cover the pots. In a cool house they will last 
in bloom for three months or longer. Early in June they can 
be plunged outdoors in a bed of ashes, pruned back a 
little, and treated like Azaleas. They should be housed 
before danger of frost, although a light frost will not hurt 
them at all. There are several varieties of Chorozema, in- 
cluding Ilicifolium, Laurenceana, Henchmanni, Cordatum and 
Cordatum splendens. The last-named variety is the only one 
we now grow; the flowers are orange and red in color, and 
are borne in great profusion. We consider it much the best 
of the family. 

Streptosolen Jamesonii—Too much cannot besaid in favor of 
this as a winter-blooming plant. It begins to flower early in 
the new year, and lasts until May in good condition, and so 
floriferous is it that I have seen presen on it every month in 
the year. It is easily propagated, and cuttings of soft wood 
inserted in a good bottom-heat will be nicely rooted in 
a month’s time or less, and if potted on as required fine plants 
can be had in eight and ten inch pots for next winter’s bloom. 
If grown asa half-standard, with a stem two feet long, it is 
more effective than when grown in regular bush form; trained 
in umbrella fashion it also makes a remarkably handsome 
plant. For compost we use good rich loam, to which is added 
some cow-manure or pulverized sheep-manure and a little 
sharp sand. The soil should be pressed moderately firm. The 
plants do best plunged out-of-doors in the summer and treated 
as Chrysanthemums are. They will need frequent water- 
ings with liquid-manure when pot-bound. Unless extra large 
plants are desired, it is best to raise a fresh stock from cut- 
tings each year, and this is a good time toinsert them. In 
Great Britain this plant is better known as Browallia, and it is 
becoming increasingly popular there. The bright cinnamon- 
red flowers are of a color distinct from those of almost any 
other winter-flowering plant, and, although not of any special 
value for cutting, its lasting qualities merit a place for it in 


every greenhouse collection. 
Teuste, Mass. W. N. Craig. 


Correspondence. 
The Chestnut Weevil. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir,—I have been interested in the growing of Chestnuts, 
and especially in what you have said about the Ridgley Chest- 
nut, but I observe that a writerin the Rural New Yorker 
condemns this variety, as well as the Numbo and Paragon, 
because of their liability to injury from the Chestnut weevil. 
He states that the Japan chestnuts are not ‘‘wormy,” owing 
to the fact that they ripen early. Now, is it true that our native 
varieties, or those of European blood, are more subject to 
attacks from the weevil than varieties of the Japan type, and 
does the early ripening of chestnuts exempt them from the 
attacks of this insect? This seems to me to be a very impor- 
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tant point, for a crop of chestnuts which is largely wormy is 


useless. 
Montclair, N. J. R. A. S. 


[These points we can only answer by reference to ex- 
periments which have been made by skilled entomologists. 
Professor John B. Smith, of the New Jersey Agricultural 
College, gives an account of the weevil and its work in his 
report for 1893, and the trees he examined in southern New 
Jersey did not bear out the views of the correspondent of 
the Rural New Yorker. The fact is, that while imported 
trees had up to that year been comparatively free from 
wormy fruit, in 1893 the imported and improved varieties 
suffered as much as any. The Paragon, which is noted 
in the Rural New Yorker as the most affected, was here 
the least attacked of any, while the native as well as the 
Japanese varieties were largely infested. The time of ripen- 
ing has certainly nothing to do with the trouble, but the 
time of flowering may have some significance, because 
the attack is made by the beetles, which appear early in the 
season, when the Chestnuts are still in bloom. A small 
hole is bored into the young bur and the eggs are deposited 
in the embryo nut by the long, slender beak of the beetle. 
The minute puncture made by the insect heals completely, 
so that it is impossible when the nuts are ripe to discover 
how the larve entered. These larve feed upon the nut 
and leave it any time between the middle of September 
and the first of November, when they go under ground for 
a short distance and remain until the following spring, or, 
perhaps, lie over until thesecond year, which is nature’s 
provision for continuing the species if there should be a 
failure of the chestnut crop in any season. It will be seen 
from this that there is no period in the life of the insect 
when it is within reach of the poison. Where the ground 
is cultivated most of the larve are killed by the operation, 
especially where mineral fertilizers are applied, but Pro- 
fessor Smith advises those who wish to plant improved 
varieties of Chestnuts in land which is not tilled, to get rid 
of all the wild trees in the vicinity which might serve to 
perpetuate the species. As soon as the nuts begin to drop, 
every nut under the trees should be gathered at once and 
sent away or destroyed before the larve leave them. If it is 
found that any variety is specially attractive to the insects, 
trees of this sort should be scattered among those less 
liable to attack, in the proportion, say, of one tree to ten. 
The insect will be most numerous under these trees and 
the ground here should be kept clean so that the nuts can 
be seen as they fall. The crop from these trees will contain 
by much the greatest percentage of the larve in the grove, 
and these trees will protect to a certain extent the others. 
Systematic early gathering will of itself appreciably lessen 
the number of the weevils. Of course, wormy nuts should 
not be thrown on the ground, but should be burned. Nuts 
which cannot be marketed at once should be put into tight 
boxes or barrels through which the larve cannot make 
their way, and when the nuts are removed the larve should 
be destroyed by boiling water or in some other convenient 
way.—Ep. } 


Some Aspects of British Forestry. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir,—This was the title of a paper read by Dr. Somerville, 
of the Durham College of Science, before the Imperial Insti- 
tute, at London, December 14th. 

The extension of sylviculture in this country was discussed 
chiefly as an agency for bringing profit to the landlord and 
benefit to the state. The absence of satisfactory returns from 
many of our existing woods was traced to excessive initial 
expenses, unscientific management, game, and the inferior 
quality, and consequently low price, of much of our home- 
ee timber. The poor quality of the timber was shown to 

largely due to the way in which our plantations are man- 
aged, and especially to their being usually over-thinned, and 
too limited in extent. Reference to the Board of Trade statis- 
tics did not justify a common prediction that timber will be- 
come both scarce and dear in the near future. If, however, 
timber-exporting countries are cutting into their capital stock 
of trees, and are shipping more timber than is annually pro- 
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duced, a period of scarcity may arise with a suddenness of 
which the Board of Trade Returns need not be expected to give 
any indication. 

The desirability of the state purchasing land suitable for for- 
estry as a means of providing employment in rural districts 
was strongly insisted upon. Sylvicultural operations, and the 
transport of timber to the nearest sawmill or railway station, 
necessitate the employment of approximately one forester or 
other workman to fifty acres of wood, while the conversion 
and utilization of the timber employ an even larger amount of 
labor. It was pointed out that, at a low estimate, hill pastoral 
farms are attended to by one shepherd to a thousand acres, so 
that forestry can find remunerative employment for at least 


twenty times as many laborers as pastoral farming. 
London. S.. a; 


Recent Publications. 


Hand-list of Trees and Shrubs grown in the Arboretum of 
the Royal Gardens in Kew. Number 1, Polypetale. 

This is the first part of a catalogue of the woody plants 
grown in the National Herbarium at Kew, from the pen of 
Mr. George Nicholson, the curator of that establishment, to 
which the lovers and cultivators of trees have been look- 
ing forward for several years in eager expectancy, realizing 
that his precise knowledge and the great opportunities of 
an establishment like Kew would enable him to produce 
a work superior in scope and more accurate in detail than 
any of its predecessors in this particular field. 

In Mr. Nicholson’s list the families and genera are ar- 
ranged according to the General Plantarum of Bentham & 
Hooker, and the species under each genus are arranged 
alphabetically. The species, therefore, are not grouped in 
sections or other subdivisions, and no characters make it 
possible fora person cultivating a plant under any given 
name to verify the correctness of that name by the aid of 
this catalogue. In some cases, however, this is made pos- 
sible by a reference to published figures, although no sys- 
tem of the citation of figures appears to have been adopted 
or followed. The figure, for example, of Magnolia hypo- 
leuca in this journal is quoted, while there is no reference 
to our figure or to any other of Magnolia Kobus ; there is 
no reference made to our figure of Acer Nikoense, or even 
to the earlier one in the Gari/enflora. Nor is there any ref- 
erence to a figure of Prunus Alleghanensis, although it has 
been figured in the pages of this journal and in Sargent’s 
Silva of North America, a work which is often referred to 
by Mr. Nicholson, although without much system, as all 
reference to it under the different species of American trees 
is often omitted. As was to have been expected, for Kew 
does not occupy itself with questions of priority of nomen- 
clature, no attention is given in this work to the use of the 
first published name of a species ; and this catalogue ad- 
mirably illustrates how unsatisfactory the system is which 
permits an author to select or reject a name according to 
his individual fancy, without reference to priority of nomen- 
clature. Usually Mr. Nicholson takes the best-known 
name, but not always, so that here is that inevitable mixing 
up again of systems which always follows the go-as-you- 
please plan and always results in additional confusion of 
names. 

The valuable part of this publication, and the value of 
this cannot be overestimated, is the synonymy which has 
been carefully worked out and includes under each species, 
in addition to published synonyms, a list of nurserymen, 
and gardeners’ names, which have always been the source 
of the greatest confusion to students of cultivated trees. 
The value of this feature is very much increased by an 
excellent index of the orders, genera, species and synonyms. 


Through Glade and Mead: A Contribution to Local 


Natural History. By Joseph Jackson. Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts. 


The Country Month by Month. 
and Professor C. S. Boulger. 
Foster. 


We place these two books together, not only because 


Spring. By J. A. Owen 
London: Bliss, Sands & 


Garden and Forest. 9 


they both belong to the class of what may be called out- 
door books, which form so considerable a fraction of cur- 
rent literature on both sides of the Atlantic, but because 
they are identical in purpose. This purpose is to furnish 
to a certain extent a guide for the lovers of nature, espe- 
cially for those who live in towns, which will to some 
extent help them when they visit the country by telling 
them what they may expect to find. The American book 
is narrower in its range than the other, and is confined 
chiefly to making a record of the succession of flowers, 
while its English companion, besides giving a current 
account of what is going on in the plant-world, is con- 
cerned with all sorts of wild life—birds and beasts and 
creeping things—which one would encounter in a rural 
walk. 

Through Glade and Mead is a stout volume of three hun- 
dred odd pages, which, after a brief introduction, describes 
the salient features of the vegetation of Worcester County, 
Massachusetts, as they appear month after month from 
early March till late September. It is not possible in the 
compass of a hundred pages to write with much detail of 
many plants, but those which would naturally catch the 
eye are generally selected, the brief notes about them are 
accurate, and while there is no effort at picturesque 
description the work is characterized by good taste and 
some literary skill. The second part of the book is essen- 
tially the record of a single year, in which the dates of 
the appearance of the wild flowers are given for the year 
1882. This is taken as a representative season. Begin- 
ning with the Skunk Cabbage, on the third of April, the 
record continues day by day until the second of October, 
when the Witch-hazel and Fringed Gentian were in flower, 
and includes 553 plants. The book has two appendices, 
one of which is a catalogue of the phenogamous and 
vascular cryptogamous plants of Worcester County, Massa- 
chusetts, and in addition to this flora there is a list of about 
two hundred trees, shrubs and evergreen flowering plants, 
which are growing without cultivation in the same county. 
Among the half-tone illustrations are good pictures of Le- 
dum latifolium, Andromeda polifolia, the pink Azalea, 
Rhodora and Leucothée racemosa. Five hundred and 
thirty-five copies of the book have been printed, and of 
these thirty-five are on large paper, numbered and signed. 

This volume of Zhe Country Month by Month includes 
the record of March, April and May, and will be followed 
by three others to complete the year, and it will very suc- 
cessfully accomplish for English readers what Mr. Jack- 
son’s book does for wanderers in Massachusetts’ highways 
and byways. The very titles to some of the chapters which 
relate to plant-life, such as By Bank and Copse, In the 
River Meads, On a Chalk Sub-soil, On Wooded Hills, 
Among Sand Hills and Firs, By Ruined Walls, are alluring, 
and happily suggest the kind of paths which are to be fol- 
lowed in the various spring rambles. Nor will the reader 
be disappointed as he follows his guide. Indeed, although 
itis among Daffodils and Cowslips and Wild liyacteths 
that we are invited to walk, the American reader will find 
these strolls quite as interesting as if they led among his 
native flowers, while the foreign birds and butterflies, the 
furry creatures which hide in the copses, and even the 
Old World snakes and reptiles have a certain fascination 
which shows that books of this kind have an interest for 
many who do their botanizing indoors, and who would 
rather read about insects than to chase them with a net. 
To all such closet naturalists, as well as those who prefer 
to observe for themselves, this book can be heartily com- 
mended as one of the very best of its useful class. 


Notes. 


Branches of Tangerine oranges, each bearing a dozen fruits 
ina acting of dark glossy foliage, now make one of the most 
attractive features in the fruit-stores. The best of them come 
from glass houses in southern New Jersey, and sell at the rate 
of twenty-five cents for each orange. 
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At the annual meeting of the Ohio Horticultural Society it 
was said that the commercial cultivation of the Gladiolus was 
carried on very extensively at Cuyahoga Falls, two growers 
there having produced more than a million bulbs. One man 
was reported as selling 300,000 bulbs in a single order for 
enough money to pay for a small farm. 


A California paper announces that a sawmill in Fresno 
County has prepared a car-load of redwood blocks for ship- 
ment to Germany, where they are to be used in making lead- 
pencils. This is an interesting item, although the accompany- 
ing announcement that California redwood will soon entirely 
displace Florida cedar in this industry is perhaps premature. 


The Farmers’ Advocate states that persons who have failed 
to succeed with the Parker Earle Strawberry may have planted 
it in soil that is too dry. All Strawberries do best in mod- 
erately moist ground, and it may be added that weeds do the 
best there also; but the Parker Earle, in particular, never 
seems to be at its best until its roots strike permanent mois- 
ture. 


In the report of the Executive Committee of the American 
Forestry Association, at its meeting in Washington last week, 
it was proposed to introduce into Congress bills to provide for 
obligatory courses of instruction in forestry at the agricultural 
colleges, as well as a course of lectures at West Point, a post- 
graduate course at the Department of Agriculture, and scholar- 
ships for students in forestry to be sent abroad. 


Besides its great parks, London now has 198 open spaces of 
less than ten acres in extent, with an aggregate area of three 
hundred and fifty-four and a half acres, Most of these grounds 
have been secured for public use in comparatively recent 
time, and the Gardeners’ Chronicle well says that any one who 
would have ventured to prophesy fifty years ago that there 
would have been now nearly two hundred such places for 
recreation and resort in the great city, would have been 
laughed at as a dreamer. 


Dr. Hoskins says that the Old Nonesuch Apple, which is 
generally supposed to be of Massachusetts origin, is probably 
from Canada, as is indicated by its synonym Red Canada, and 
also by the fact that many old orchards of this variety, now 
existin Canada. When well-grown upon good ground the 
Red Canada, like the Fameuse, is a first-class commercial 
fruit, and it has been shipped this winter to London from Mont- 
real in cases with paste-board divisions which make a cell for 
each apple, just as egg-boxes do for every egg. Shipped in 
this way these apples brought from $5.00 to $7.00 a bushel as 
an ornamental table fruit! Their medium and uniform size 
and color give them great value for this purpose. No doubt, 
there are other apples besides the Red Canada and the New- 
town Pippin which might be shipped in this way at a profit, 
and our own large cities would take choice fruit so marketed 
ata good figure. Such apples should be uniform in appear- 
ance, size and quality, and some of the earlier varieties like 
Early Joe might be shipped and sold in this way, but they 
would need much more intelligent handling than ordinary 
market apples receive. 


Christmas gifts supplied by florists this year consisted 
almost entirely of boxes of cut flowers, violets and roses being 
the favorites. Large, deep-colored Marie Louise violets, their 
long stems allowing of loose, graceful arrangement, sold for as 
much as five dollars a hundred. Roses cost from three dol- 
lars to eighteen dollars a dozen, an extra quality of American 
Beauty commanding the outside price of three dollars each. 
Lilacs at twenty-five cents to fifty cents a spray, tulips at one 
dollar a dozen, large showy heads of Poinsettia at twenty-five 


cents each, and stevia at fifty cents for a small bunch, were. 


specialties of the holiday season. Carnations were plentiful 
and cheap ; some well-cultivated specimens of William Scott, 
measuring two and a half inches across, brought the extreme 
price of two dollars a dozen. The Orchid season is now fairly 
begun, and cut blooms of Cattleya at nine dollarsa dozen, and 
Cypripedium insigne at four dollars a dozen, were in good sup- 
ply. Fruited plants of Ardisia crenulata and the Otaheite 
orange were in some demand, and specimen plants of Cycla- 
mens and of Chinese Primroses in <rnemmaniel bachats found 
considerable favor. But the most beautiful and the most costly 
were luxuriantly flowered plants of Heath, their foliage almost 
hidden under the myriad of tiny bells, and a few extra early 
pink and white Azaleas. 


The vegetable supply in New York at this season is remarka- 
bly varied, comprising the ordinary fall root-crops of our 
northern fields, and of Canada and Europe, the more perish- 
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able green crops held over in cold storage, new vegetables 
from the Gulf states and from the Pacific coast, and choice 
hot-house products from adjoining states. The principal sup- 
plies of potatoes in our markets now come from Long Island 
and interior sections of New York state, and from New Jersey, 
Maine and Michigan. Cargoes have recently arrived from 
Scotland, England, Germany and Belgium, and new potatoes 
from Bermuda are already here. The best sweet-potatoes come 
from Vineland, and West India yams, weighing from five to 
eight pounds apiece, are occasionally seen. These are cut in 
quantity to suit the purchaser and sell for fifteen cents a pound. 
Winter turnips, from New Jersey and from Canada, are abundant 
and cheap, while small and tender hot-house turnips cost five 
centseach. Carrots grown under glass may be had for twenty 
cents a dozen. Florida cucumbers, small and of irregular 
form, sell at the rate of four for twenty-five cents, the smooth 
and shapely hot-house product bringing twenty cents each. 
These have more than their appearance to account for the 
difference in price, since their crispness and delicate flavor is 
most marked. Tomatoes from the southern states and from 
California cost twenty-five to thirty cents a pound, the firm 
flesh and rich color of hot-house tomatoes making sales for them 
at fifty to sixty cents a pound. Small bunches of asparagus, from 
St. Louis, are offered at thirty-five cents each, and slender 
stalks of the same vegetable, from New Jersey greenhouses, 
are luxuries which cost as much as $1.25 for two dozen tips. 
New okra, from Havana, costs ten cents a dozen, arti- 
chokes, from Louisiana, twenty-five cents each, and Florida 
squashes tencents. Other vegetables from Florida are egg- 
plants, Brussels sprouts, leeks, peas, string beans and lettuce. 
Chicory and escarole come from New Orleans, and radishes, 
spinach and kale from Norfolk. Dandelion grown in cold 
frames on Long Island finds ready buyers at twenty cents a 
quart, and the best mushrooms cost $1.25 a pound. 


The so-called Vanilla Bean is not a bean at all, as is well 
known, but the fruit of a climbing Orchid, Vanilla planifolia, 
the capsule or pod of which is about three-eighths of an inch 
in diameter and from six to ten inches long, and has a certain 
resemblance to the so-called Catalpa Bean. The plant in its 
native home, in Mexico and tropical America, climbs over 
trees and shrubs by means of slender rootlets sent out from 
the joints of the stem. It is not a true epiphyte, however, 
but always maintains its connection with the soil. In its wild 
state it climbs to a height of twenty feet, but in cultivation it 
is kept within bounds, so that the unripe pods are not injured 
when the others are gathered. A late number of Popular 
Science News contains an interesting account of the method of 
growing the Vanilla, in which it is stated that in Mexico the 
plant is propagated by cuttings and then trained over some 
rough-barked trellis-work in partial shade. When the plants 
were first introduced into the West and East Indies they grew 
vigorously and produced an abundance of flowers, but no 
pods. It was discovered that the particular moth which fer- 
tilized the flowers in Mexico was absent from its new home, 
and artificial pollination was resorted to, after which the plants 
produced abundantly. With a long splint of bamboo the lip of 
the flower is lifted away and the pollen is transferred from the 
pockets and applied to the stigma. The work is so easily done 
that one person can fertilize a thousand flowers in a morning. 
The pods require a month to reach full size and six months 
more to ripen. The process of curing is long and compli- 
cated, and the aroma of vanilla is said to be produced only by 
fermentation. In the island of Réunion, in the Indian Ocean, 
where the plant is grown extensively, the pods are placed in a 
basket and plunged for half a minute in hot water, then placed 
on a mat to drain and exposed between woolen blankets to the 
sun for six or eight days, and kept in closed boxes during the 
night to promote a slight fermentation. When the pods are 

erfectly cured they are a dark chocolate color, pliable and 

ree from moisture. When finally prepared, the pods are tied 
up in bundles, packed in air-tight boxes, and when in prime 
condition they are covered with a frosting of neédle-like crys- 
tals of vanillic acid, which, when pressed between the fingers, 
gives off the characteristic odor. The supply sent to New York 
is produced in Mexico, and is regarded as of the highest 
quality. The amount imported amounts to something like 
150,000 pounds a year, while on our Pacific coast a portion of 
the supply is derived from the island of Tahiti, although the 
quality of this is much inferior. The supply of London comes 
largely from Mauritius and Seychelles, and the greater part of 
the vanilla imported into France comes from Réunion. Three 
years ago more than 500,000 pounds were imported into France 
from this island, which was twice the amount produced in all 
the rest of the world. 
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